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MISCKLLAXY 


PtUt,  boluie*^  draughts,  envuliioru,  vs.  hrtcirr, mortar, 
mnd  limhfT. 

An  action  was  lately  in'liliiteH  at  Croydon, 
England,  by  a  builder,  for  payment  of  £35d 
sterlinff,  being  the  amount  of  a  bill  for  ereoimc 
a  house  for  the  lofendant,  who  pleaded  a  wa- 
off  to  the  amount  of  J02d  l  for  n.-edicines  xiip  j 
plied  to  the  plaintiff,  as  an  apothecary,  from 
the  year  1811  to  1S18.  ’I'be  princ  ipal  par:  of 
the  Bct-eff  was  for  medicines  ^opplied  to  the 
plaintiff’s  w’ife  end  daughter,  both  of  whom 
died,  and  for  medicines  to  the  plaintiff’s  son, 
and  to  a  charwoman  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  plaintiff. 

It  appeared  in  evidence,  that  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant  had  been  on  very  good  (ei  uis  of 
neighbourly  friendship.  The  plaintiH  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  defendatit  to  build  a  house  for 
him,  and  the  debt  which  was  the  subject  of  the 
action  was  incurred.  When  the  ilay  of  reck¬ 
oning  came,  however,  the  ruse  was  alt**rc<l, 
and  the  defendant  insisted  upon  setting  off  a 
long  score  for  pills,  emulsions,  nnd  drao»i.i«, 
against  the  plaintiff  s  bricka,  morf  r  anu  tiui- 
her,  and  he  accordingly  nude  out  a  bill  to  the 
above  amount.  The  plaintiff  not  choosing  to 
yeild  to  the  demand  brought  his  action,  and 
the  matter  was  fairly  brought  to  issue, 

The  defendant's  late  assistant  wa-  called  to 
prove  the  set-off.  Mrs.  Sherwood,  the  plain- 
tifl’s  wife,  with  a  nervous  patient,  but  she  wa- 
nol  affected  by  any  serious  illness  shortly  be¬ 
fore  her  deaih  ;  and  Miss  S.herwood  wtis  ill  for 
only  eight  days  belbre  her  d  ath.  A  few  me¬ 
dicines  had  been  del  veiedto  the  plaintifl*-  son 
but  DOlhing  of  any  great  amouot.  'n  bn 
cross-examination,  he  admitted  be  had  heard 
the  defendaiu  say  that  Mrs.  Sherwood  was  a 
good  patient,  for  he  could  peivuade  her  to  lake 
a«  much  medicine  as  he  pleased.  'he  medi¬ 
cines  delivered  fur  the  whurwoman  were  pri¬ 


vately  marked,  with  a  view  that  they  might  be 
delivered  at  the  plantiff's  expense  without  his 
knowledge.  The  quantities  of  medicines  sent 
into  the  plaintiff’s  family  were  immense.  The 
charge  per  diem,  in  some  instances,  amounted 
to  j^l  16s.  and  it  appeared  that  in  less  in  two 
years,  200U  dmughts,  500  mixturtt^  and  260  j 
boset  of  pills,  had  been  charged  to  the  plminliff''i 
account  !  The  bottles  had  been  returned  to  the 
defendant.  The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff  for  £250  ;  allowing  the  defendanfs 
-et-off  to  the  amount  of  £100. 

VSe  OF  COMETS. 

In  the  year  1712,  Mr.  Whiston  having  calcula¬ 
ted  the  return  of  a  cornet,  which  was  to  make 
its  first  appearance  on  Wednesday  the  14tli  of 
Oct,  at  5  minutes  after  6  in  the'rooming,  gave 
no'ice  to  the  public  accordingly,  with  this  ter 
rifyiog  addition,  that  a  tot.ti  dissolutiun  of  the 
world  by  fire,  was  to  take  place  on  the  Friday 
i'oiloHing.  The  reputation  Mr.  WhUton  Lad 
long  maintained  in  England,  both  as  a  divin> 
.ir.rt  a  philosopher,  left  liltlo  or  no  doubt  with 
the  populace  of  the  truth  of  his  prediction. 
Several  ludicrous  events  now  took  place.  A 
number  of  persons  in  and  about  London,  seized 
all  the  barges  and  boats  they  could  lay  hands 
on  in  the  'I'hames,  very  rationally  concluding, 
tli.it  when  the  conflagration  took  place,  there 
would  be  the  most  safety  on  the  water.  A 
gentleman  who  had  neglected  family  prayer 
for  better  than  five  years,  informed  bis  wife, 
that  it  was  bk  determination  to  resume  that 
laudable  practice  the  same  evening;  but  hU 
wife  having  engaged  a  ball  at  her  house,  per¬ 
suaded  her  hnsinnd  to  put  it  off  till  they  saw 
whether  the  comet  appeared  or  not — The 
South  Sea  Slock  immediately  fell  to  6  per  cent 
and  the  India  to  1 1;  and  the  captain  of  a  Dutch 
ship  threvv  all  his  powder  into  the  river,  that 
the  ship  might  not  bo  endangered 

riie  next  morning,  however,  the  comet  ap¬ 
peared  iCCor;ii»ig  to  the  predi.  tiori,  and  before 
noon  the  belief  was  miiversal,  that  the  day  of 
juiigmont  was  at  hand.  About  this  time  1 23 
Clergymen  were  ferried  over  to  Lambeth,  it 
bdid,  to  petition  th'it  a  short  prayer  might 
be  penned  and  ordered.thore  biung  none  in  the 
cliurch  service  on  that  occasion  .Three  maid« 
of  hi  nour  nurnt  their  colleoii.  ns  of  novels  and 
plays,  audseut  oa  bot-k'eller’s  to  bry  each  of 
tboin  a  Bible,  and  C'shop  Taylor’s  Holy  Living 
aiid  Dying.  The  run  upon  ihe  Bunk  was  so 
pi  od.gious,  that  all  haniL  weie  emploved  fro.m 
morning  till  night  in  discounting  noles,  and 
banding  out  specie.  On  L'hursday,  consivlcra- 
ble  more  than  7000  kept  mistreiset  were  le¬ 


gally  married,  in  the  face  of  .several  congrega¬ 
tions.  And  to  crown  the  whole  farce,  Sir  Gil¬ 
bert  Healheote,  at  that  time  head  director  of 
Ihe  Bank,  issued  orders  to  all  the  fire  offices  in 
Londi  n,  requiring  them  *•  to  keep  a  good  look 
out,  and  hare  a  particular  eye  upon  the  Bauk 
of  England.” 


TTie  jThilosopher  outdone  —A  learned  philos¬ 
opher  being  very  busy  in  his  study, a  little  girl 
came  to  ask  him  for  some  fire.  says  the 

doctor,  ‘you  have  nothing  to  put  it  in  and  as 
'  he  was  going  to  fetch  something  for  the  pur- 
po.se,  the  little  girl  stooped  down  at  the  fire 
place,  and  taking  some  cold  ashes  in  one  hand, 
she  put  live  embers  on  them  with  the  other. 
The  astonished  doctor  threw  down  bis  books, 
saying,  ‘  with  al’.  ir.y  learning,  I  tbould  never 
have  found  out  that  expedient.* 

now  TO  ASK  FOR  A  PEKTT. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  members  of 
the  'oCicty  ofFnerdsare  po3ses.fed  from  their 
y  nth  of  n:ure  than  an  ordinary  share  of  acute¬ 
ness.^  't’he  following  fact  may  serve  as  a  proof 
of  this  assertion  : — home  time  ago  a  most  re- 
spcctabk  lion  lonnder  of  Birmingham,  of  this 
per  ■<na!-ion,  dkeovered  (hat  his  'On  a  boy  of  5 
yef>rs  oi  age,  was  acc.istomed  to  ask  those  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  came  to  his  house  to  give  him 
money ;  and  immediately  extorted  a  promise 
from  him  un  ler  a  threat  of  correction  that  he 
would  not  do  so  any  more.  The  next  day,  his 
father’s  partner  called,  and  the  boy  evaded  a 
breach  of  his  promise  by  say  log.  ‘•Friend,  *lost 
thou  know  any  one  who  would  lend  me  a  pen¬ 
ny,  and  not  require  it  of  me  again.” 


ANECnOTE 

The  present  Duke  of  I'orfland,  when  young 
and  onlv  Marquis  of  Titchiield,  wtiile  on 
his  tour  through  Eur'.:>c,  .  .  'i  cerlair  r  val 
court  n  Germany.  In  a  .•■  nvers  rtion  with 
the  King,  the  subject  happened  t.i  be  the  iheii 
popular  dissentions  in  England  :  ‘‘  Vfy  Lord” 

said  the  IVIonarch,  “if  I  were  placed  upon  your 
throne,  for  ihiee  days  onb,  !  wordd  let  yon 
know  what  a  King  was,” — !  do  not  think,  re¬ 
turned  the  M.arqnis,  tha-  }our  '1  ■je^ty  would 
keep  your  sea»  on  the  throne  of  England  three 
hours. 

Davenport,  a  tailor,  having  s<-jt  up  his  car¬ 
riage,  asked  Foote  foi  a  ni‘>.::o,  ‘•Th'>re  i,  one 
from  Hamlet  a  id  the  tMi,M  t'wii  you 

to  a  bultuii  hole  ;  list,  list,  uL  list. 
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UmMiNOMAM  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL 

~  Continued. 

The  evening  rnncerls  were  opened  on 
Tuesday  evening  (ktoher  3(1,  at  the  'rhoatre. 
and  were  led  Ity  Mes*r«.  Cramer,  ami  ‘he 
power  f>nd  poli-h  of  the  iii*lni;nental  pari 
of  (he  performanre  wa*:  full}  evinced  by  (he 
svmphon}  wi(h  which  it  heirati.  In  the  andante 
a  slight  confusion  for  about  ha’f  a  bar,  occa^ion 
ed  by  some  mi'un.!e!-»(anding  a<  to  the  repeal, 
arosci  but  with  tlii' exception  (probably  scarce- 
ly  perceived  out  of  the  orchestra)  the  execu¬ 
tion  might  be  said  to  Ite  as  perfect  in  its  kind  ns 
it  could  be.  1  he  overture  to^  l/ic  Zauherjlottc 
also  was  never  more  exquisitely  done,  an<l  pro¬ 
fessors  are  aImo«t  agreed  .is  to  the  superiority 
of  this  composition.  The  other  in'^trumental 
pieces,  Mr.  Idndley's  and  .Mr-  Hochsa’s  con- 
certoes,  were  unique.  It  is  perJiaps  to  be 
doubted  whether  any  profes>oi  wiil  ever  again 
arise  who  shall  be  so  HKed  by  nature  to  attain¬ 
ment  as  the  former  gentleman,  for  he  weds 
himself  literally  as  well  a«  nominally  to  his  vi¬ 
oloncello.  Ills  fancy  and  his  tucdiiv  are  alike 
admirable.  Mr.  liorbsa  is  a  perlVu  nier,  whose 
extraordinary  gcuiius  and  execution  we  have 
before  spoken  of,  and  upon  this  occa<iion  he 
called  forth  all  his  power.  I>ut  he  was  not 
duly  appreciated.  The  harp,  however  heret¬ 
ical  it  may  be  against  the  dignity  of  minstrelsy 
ancient  and  modern  to  say  so.  is  not  an  instru¬ 
ment  to  impress  so  v.ist  tn  audience.  It  is  siii 
ted,  peculiarly  suited,  to  the  irraceful  sentimenl 
that  sometimes  kindles  round  the  circle  of  ele¬ 
gant  society,  but  its  raptures  are  not  ior  the 
public.  Mr.  Bochsa  can  perform,  and  he  did 
on  this  occasion  perform  all  that  can  he  done, 
but  the  effect  did  not  respond  to  the  effi.rt. 
And  why  ?  the  rapidity  and  beHUty  of  the 
tones,  the  fire  and  the  pathos  of  the  player, 
were  lost  in  space. 

Atnong  the  vocal  attractions,  Miss  Symond’s 
Deh  Calma^  which  was  encored,  in  merited  en¬ 
couragement  probably  to  the  rising  talent  of  a 
native  of  the  town.  Miss  Stephens’s  ballad  of 
,‘luld  Robin  drny.  Miss  Coiri’s  Della  Trornbti^ 
were  fiuisltcd  s|»ecimons  of  the  art,  in  simplici¬ 
ty,  tondernes,  pathos,  and  execution.  Signor 
Begrez  has  a  very  lint  voice,  and  the  selection 
of  Cimaro<=a's  celebrated  aria  spoke  well  lor 
liis  taste,  wbirb,  when  time  has  a  little  more 
mellowed  it,  will  lilt  him  to  eminence.  Signor 
Ambrogelli  would  however  have  carrieil  awav 
the  palm  of  popularity  by  bis  Ca/tellini  Cop- 
(floni.’’'  a  style  of  dromntic  orchestral  manner¬ 
ism  and  voc.ai  execution  but  newly  beginning 
to  make  its  way  generally  in  this  country,  had 
not  .Mr?.  Salmon's .5>:icc/  Riid,  with  Mr.  Cram¬ 
er’s  accompaniment,  succeeded  to  vindicate 
the  dominion  of  high  fantasy  and  the  eliurm  of 
iiiusu  al  m^piratir-n,  demount ra 'oil  by  the  enp- 
tivaliiig  iiifiueii' I-,  of  unequ  tiled  facility  and 
bl'illiaiicy  ot  turn  .  It  would  perhaps  be  ditii. 
cult  to  deride,  and  we  would  rather  leave  it  as 
a  question  to  be  detei mined  by  other®,  wheth¬ 
er  the  ‘inger  or  the  accon:p:i'u-t  posse-'ses  the 
greater  share  of  (hose  line  qualities  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  this  aDiic..tj!c  i ompettiiou.  in  winch 
the  noble  emulaiion  oftlie  one  seems  to  be  (so 
judgcmatically  does  Mr.  (  inmer  by  turns  res- 
Uam  and  exert  bis  art)  to  di>pUy  and  to  exalt 
t|ie  qualities  uf  hi^  accooiphsbvd  consort.-—  ' 


Thus  we  are  alike  brought  to  admire  bis  sound 
taste  and  his  command  of  hand,  for  not  to  note 
his  discretion  would  argue  an  uncommon  want 
of  observation,  and  not  to  perceive  ihesupin- 
or  sweetness  oi  his  tone  and  brilliancy  oi'  hi- 
shake  would  be  impossible.  The  finale  of  his 
first  act  of  Cosi  fun  tutti  concluded  the  concert 
worthily,  for  It  is  said  to  have  been  more  per 
fectly  given  than  was  ever  befoie  known  in 
this  country. 

The  choral  effects  were  almost  those  ofele- 
menlal  grandeur,  when  the  war  of  winds  and 
waves  and  the  artillery  of  heaven  is  most  ma. 
jeslic.  The  overwhelm  ng  volume  of  the 
voices,  supported  by  the  force  of  the  immense 
orchestra,  Ity  the  serpents  and  trombones  of 
the  King's  band, was  such  as  to  fill  and  elevate 
(he  mind  with  awe  and  exaltation,  passing  any 
of  the  effects  of  the  art  experieiice<l  since  the 
Abbey-  To  these  sensations,  the  succession 
of  placid,  soothing,  pathetic,  or  devotional 
strains,  which  were  sweetly  heard  in  the  air«, 
particularly  those  by  the  female  singers,  were 
beaulifnl  and  irnnquilizing  beyond  the  powers 
of  language  to  convey.  Miss  Trav.s  in  “What 
tbougli  I  trace”  and  Mrs.  Salmon  in  “From 
mighty  Kings”  (amongst  the  most  excellent  of 
her  songs,)  and  Miss  Stephens  in  “  V'e  sacred 
Priests”  were  particularly  felicitous,  'I’he 
latter  was  never  heard  to  sing  with  such  line  : 
expression  as  the  tears  of  the  audience  silently  i 
le-(i(ied.  A  finer  proof  of  the  the  pei  feciioir 
to  which  the  art  ofaccompanimeiit  has  attain- j 
ed  cannot  be  offered  than  this  air  afforded,  to  j 
the  fact  that  all  the  double  i.asses  and  violon-j 
cellos  played.  | 

\  striking  instance  of  the  nttcntiori  of  the 
conductors  to  what  they  con-ideied  the  most 
appropriate  employment  of  the  talents  of  the  I 
singers  is  in  the  song  selected  for  Miss  Con  i, ; 
who,  though  British  born,  has  received  the 
latter  part  of  her  musical  education  abroad  and  . 
devoted  herself  to  the  Italian  stage.  I 

Haydn’s  Seasons, as  yet  little  known  in  this  { 
country,  naturally  formed  a  prominent  subj  ect 
of  curiohity.  If  the  title  of  the  Creation  to 
the  rank  of  an  oratorio  has  been  disputed  by 
some  of  the  highest  living  authorities,  the  gen-  | 
erally  lighter  graces  of  the  Seasons  will  un¬ 
questionably  raise  severer  objections  'I'lie 
poetry  was  written  for  the  occasion  by  the  Kev. 
John  Webbe,  late  of  Birmingham  ;  and  it  has 
sufficient  merit  to  become  the  continual  asso¬ 
ciate  of  Haydn's  music.  With  the  exceptiou 
of  one  couplet, it  is  however  purely  descriptive 
and  is  thus  scarcely  to  be  called  sacred.  The 
effects  of  the  music  are  generally  light  and 
graceful.  Tlie  accompaniineats — airy. elegant 
and  sportive — picture  the  appearances  of  Na¬ 
ture  in  her  freshest  and  gayest  attire,  the  ori¬ 
ent  sun  in  bis  rising  and  meridian  splendor, 
ami  man  at  bis  rno-t  primitive  employments, 
or  under  the  devotional  elevation  of  soul  in 
-pired  by  the  coDtcmplaiion  of  t!ic  beauties 
i>f  creation,  except  when  the  bur'ling  of  the 
-uiiimer  sioriii  interrupts  only  to  •  ugmeiit  the 
various  and  sorener  beauty  of  the  general 
design.  Haydn  has  unquestionably  carried 
•  he  picturesque  power  of  music  (it  might  be 
too  much  to  say  to  its  extieme  iiniits)  to 
the  i'unhest  point  to  which  it  ha«  yet  gone, 
am!  iu  tbi$  performance  especially,  ^ 


REFLECTIONS. 


BY  A  LADY. 


No.  8. 


MUSIC,  PAINTING  AND  POETRY. 

The  metaphorical  language,  being  more 
poweiful  than  general  terms,  is  best  suited  to 
poetry.  'Fbat  excited  state  of  mind,  vvhich 
poetry  supposes,naturally  prompts  a  figurative 
style. 

Johnson  tells  us,  that  “  Poetry  is  the  art  of 
uniting  pleasure  with  truth,  by  calling  imagin¬ 
ation  to  the  belji  of  reason.”  We  must  allow 
that  there  is  reason  in  poetry  as  well  as  in  all 
other  of  the  imitative  arts.  The  truth  ofboth 
facts  and  history,  results  from  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  or  investigation  of  particulars,  independ¬ 
ently  of  their  cause*: — whereas  (bat  of  poetry 
springs  from  the  application  of  causes  and  there 
general  ones. 

The  fii-st  art  of  reasoning  is,  therefore, from 
a  number  of  particulars,  by  collateral  judg¬ 
ments  of  efforts,  prodnceil  by  (hem  upon  tlie 
internal  feeling,  to  collect  these  general  can¬ 
es;  and  the  secom!,  to  apply  them, by  the  dif- 
(erent  modes  of  imitation,  in  order  lo  produce 
the  poetical  eflect.  Hence  poetry  is  said  to 
be  more  philosophical.  Experience  is  the 
foundation, inthiciion  i*  the  fn»I,  aud  a  judicious 
application  o|  geiie!al*,is  (he  second  act.  And 
if  these  generals  are  well  Ibrmed  in  the  fir-t 
pi  lie,  and  v\ell  ap|died  in  the  second,  the  po¬ 
etical  truth  will  discover  itself  in  the  effect  hy 
a  p.'opoi  tionaide  operation  on  the  sensihility  ot 
all  according  to  its  powers.  'I'hus  poetry 
slands  high  in  the  eye  of  philosophy.  It  ts 
founded  in  al<-traf  tion,  which  is  the  sublimest 
Operation  of  the  mind.  \«  by  this  power  of 
ahstractioii  the  mathematician  conceives  (he 
Idea  of  a  perfect  circle  or  a  perfect  spheie, 
vvhich  in  nature  has  no  existence;  and  the 
uioralist  that  of  a  faultless  character  :  so  from 
archetypes  that  exist  in  nature,  the  artist 
derives  ideas  so  connected  and  sublimed,  that 
they  become  Iranscendant,  that  is,  above, 
though  not  contrary  to  nature. 

Particulars  and  individuals,  with  all  their 
delorrnities  and  imperfection-',  are.  indeed,  of¬ 
ten  applied  by  im.tation  to  the  production  ot 
poetical  effect  -  hut,  to  arrive  at  the  summit 
of  bis  profession,  the  artist  should  employ  Done 
but  general  ideas,  with  all  the  advantages 
which  arrangement,  disposition,  and  situatioo 
Clin  give  them,  as  did  the  intelligent  statuary, 
lo  whose  poetical  genius  the  whole  world  has 
been  indebted  for  the  Venus  de  Medicis,or  the 
Apollo  Beividere. 

But  the  imitation,  by  which  tliese  poetical 
ideas  are  employed  in  art,  according  lo  good 
taste,  (whuh  is  only  another  word  for  judg¬ 
ment,  and  will  soon  be  noticed,)  is  ol  ilillereut 
kinds,  and  the  just  distinction  of  them  rs  an  act 
of  rational  and  judicious  criterions. 

All  imitaiiori  is  reseraldance,  which  differs 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  art ,  aixl  the 
nature  oi  the  art  depends  upon  the  materials 
aud  instrument  employed.  Imitation  i*  either 
direct  or  firoper,  or  indirect  and  improper ; 
and  to  discriminate  its  nature  and  extent  in 
each  of  the  elegant  arts  as  well  as  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  provinces  ut  the  same,  is  a  piece  of  the 
most  refined  philosophy. 
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In  sculpture  ami  in  painting'  tlie  imitalioti-*  ^ 
from  the  nature  of  the  meins  an  i  inatcriali 
they  employ,  is  direct  and  f>ropcr,  ami  tlie  re  | 
eeinblatire  between  (lit  slatue  or  picture  and  | 
what  tliey  represent, is  both  immedii'e  and  ob-i 
vious.  Wonls  are  the  means  or  miferi-iU  ofj 
poetry  :  but  wonN,  though  as  sound*  tiu’y  in:i\  j 
sometimes  directly  resemble  soon  N,  are  i»oi  j 
the  natural  representations  of  i  lea-*,  in  nhich 
poetrv  consists;  they  arc  only  their  arbitrary 
stgns/and  do  not,  therefore,  admit  of  any  imi¬ 
tation  so  proper  and  direct.  That  part  of  po¬ 
etry, in  whicii  the  poet  personates  another, and 
employs  his  very  words  and  speeches  is,  so  tar 
as  that  pei-sonification  goes  directly  imitatire. 
But,  with  regard  to  the  effect  which  it  proudu 
cos,  poetical  imitation  IS  mdirect  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  The  simplest  and  least  indi¬ 
rect  mode  of  this  imitation,  is  that  representa¬ 
tion  of  sensible  ohjects,  which  is  called  poetical 
description.  From  tli.s  I’octry  advances  to  a 
sublimer  operation  in  the  representation  of 
menta/ ohjects,  of  all  the  passions,  etnotions 
movement*,  andsensations  of  the  mind  ;  which 
it  pel  forms  two  different  ways,  either  by  rep- 
resciiiingth  se  mental  emotions  as  they  are  in- 
Urnolly  felt,  and  succeed  each  other  in  the  mind 
or  by  representing  iliein  as  they  appear  m 
their  sensible  and  external  effects ;  and  Ihe-e 
d/rret  modes  constitute  poetical  expression, 
III  all  winch  mental  imitations  the  effect  is 
often  extendeil  and  enlarged  by  association  oj 
idtas^  and  wonderfully  beightened  by  sympathy, 
that  lovely  and  *ullime  affection,  which  gives 
Poetry,  hv  the  Indp  ot  iVlusic  sounds,  such  a 
powerful  a'^ccmlanl  over  the  heait  ol  man 

Another  mode  ol  Poetical  imitatiim  is  a  that 
of  fic'ion,  which  repres  nls  lacis,  character**, 
action®,  manners  and  event*,  in  feigned  and 
general  story,  as  historv  does  in  real  and  par¬ 
ticular  narrative,  adding  to  the  ticlion  repre¬ 
sentation— these  more  imliroi'l  iniitaiioiis  con¬ 
stitute  epic  and  dramatic  poetry,  into  which 
every  other  sj»ec;es  is  introduted. 

i*nd  to  these  is  to  be  addoil  another  kind  ol 
imitation  still  more  imlirect,  which  conveys  the 
thoughts  and  ideas  of  the  mind  through  tlie  ex¬ 
ternal  ohjects  of  sense  ;  thi*  is  piratiobcal  and 
allusive  poetry. 

But  although  the  imitations  of  poetry  l>e 
less  direct  and  proper  than  those  of  t.he  other 
arts,  (except  .Music,)  they  surpas.^  them  great¬ 
ly  in  their  extent  and  operation  upon  the  uiiiid. 
-^There  i«  one  exception  to  this  superior 
claim  of  Poetry,  that  of  .Music,  which  surpasses 
all  other  of  the  art*,  in  “extent  and  operation 
upon  the  mind,”  feelings,  and  pavsion  of  man. 
Poetry  however,  is  the  mirror  ol  all  truth,  by 
which  every  part  of  nature,  corporeal  and 
mental,  is  reflected  and  improved.  It  is  phys- 
ics,  facts,  actions,  history  feigned  at  pleasure, 
and  represented  by  the  different  modes  of  its 
imitation,  in  a  language  raised  above  the  com 
mon  use,  an<l  which  is  peculiarly  appropriated 
lo  itself;  and.  whilst  it  exhibits  a  beautiful 
picture  of  every  species  of  truth,  soiieos  the 
labor  which  attends  their  acquisition,  by  aflFor- 
ding  the  mind  that  refined  and  elegant  recrea¬ 
tion  which  the  most  rigid  philosopher  need 
not  blush  to  take. 

It  has  lieen  objected  to  Poetry,  that  if  isem- 
ducive  to  the  corruptioo  of  manners.— Htw 


his  talents  can  be  said  to  l»e  corruptive,  whose 
prov  irice  is  to  ile*crihe  Nature  as  .*he  realh 
exi*ls,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  It  is  the  husi- 
rioss  of  the  epic  Poet  to  narrate  import  ml 
eveuts,  and  to  confer  on  the  hero  the  rewar ! 
that  is  due  lo  i.itegrity  m  de.«ign  and  hrr.verv 
III  execiitiDii  :  and  at  the  same  lime  he  exhil»- 
it»  ia  proper  colors  the  folly  of  ambition,  the 
baNCiiP.'S  of  Ireachcrv,  and  the  sruilt  of  rebrdl- 
ion.  The  didacuc  Poet  produces  from  the 
rlnres  of  a  fertile  mind  the  lessons  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  dictates  of  wisdom;  he  iaculcile  - 
lii®  niaxi.ms  with  the  fervor  of  henesty  ;  he  on- 
force-*  them  by  the  force  of  reasoning,  and 
and  decorates  them  with  the  alluring  embe!li<*ii- 
ments  of  harmony.  Like  the  skilful  anatomist, 
he  probes  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  mimi. 
and  investigates  the  various  inflections  of  thr 
passions,  as  they  are  occasioned  by  the  casual 
varieties  of  iudividiiai  habit  or  general  custom. 
He  is  alike  regardless  of  the  censure  or  ap 
piause  of  bis  owb  time*, because  he  knows  lhai 
humane  nature  is  mvaiiable,  and  therefore  that 
he  w ho  inculcates  the  abstract  principles  o; 
rectitude  must  he  eternally  r^ght  He  pro<bic- 
es  a  mirror,  not  less  adapted  to  contemporary 
contemplation,  than  it  is  capable  of  reflecting 
thought*  and  manners  to  remote  posterity. 
The  amatory  Poet, whilst  he  sings  the  rapture* 
of  love,  warms  ns  against  the  miseries  which 
are  the  inevitable  consequence  of  vicious  p.i*-  ' 
sion. — It  IS  duty  to  show  the  superiority  ni  that 
virtuous  affection  which  springs  from  the  heart 
1  ver  those  loose  desires  that  arise  solely  from 
the  impetuosity  of  depraved  appetite.  He 
who  doe*  not  write  th  us,  debases  himself  and 
degrades  his  profes-sion.  His  name  may  be 
applautled  for  a  time  among  the  idle  and  the 
sober  will  shun  him,  ami  the  cheek  ot  modes¬ 
ty  be  tinged  with  a  blush  when  Irs  lays  are  re¬ 
cited. 

But  it  would  be  tedious  and  unnecessary  to 
describe  the  aim  and  province  of  the  different 
I  lasses  of  Poetry.  By  their  feriilily  of  imag¬ 
ination,  aptness  of  allusion,  and  brilliancy  of 
description,  they  aid  the  researches  of  the  phi- 
losop'ier  and  by  the  assi.stanoe  of  .Music,  iastil 
the  teuderest  emotions  into  the  soul  of  the 
lover,  and  impel  the  hero  to  brave  the  hottest 
courage  of  the  field  ;  they  give  morality  to  the 
grave,  and  furnish  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  wit 
for  the  gay. 

[  ro  BE  continued]  D. 


THE  effect  or  ASSOCIATION  ON  MUSICAL  TASTE. 
A  Sketch  of  a  Translation  of  Beethoten''s  7ric, 
pa.  70.,.\o.  1. 

Figure  to  yourself  an  extensive  green,  on 
the  skirts  of  a  wood,  on  a  fine  summer’s  day — 
it  is  the  day  when  all  the  inhabitant*  of  the 
neighbouring  villages  meet  at  a  fair  in  (hat 
place — you  hear  the  confu*e  I  noise  of  the 
gathering  crowds.  Soon  after  thi*  opening, 
>ou  see  a  t>*veet  young  woman,  who  having 
thought  herse It  ileserted  by  bei  lover,  is  ready 
to  faint  upon  meeting  him — he  explains  and 
apologizes  :  the  crowd  interrupts  them  *evei  ai 
times,  but  their  tender  dial<>gue  is  heard  when¬ 
ever  the  noise  ceases  .*'onoe  bars  in  triplets 
•::aws  your  attention  to  a  tew  clown*  who,  at 
a  distance,  arc  attempting  to  set  up  a  dance. 


The  a<!:igio,  however,  brings  in  an  extraor- 
linary  change — the  sky  is  lowering  and  over¬ 
cast — thorountrv  people  fore*ee  a  tremendous 
•  torin —  the  wind  ri*e*  by  degrees,  after  a 
'vvect  th'Mjjn  molanchoiy  c*lm — you  hear  it  in 
the  Ion®  <li*f  op!  lit:  note*  of  the  violin  and  bass, 
while  ihe  lelt  h  oid  of  the  pianist  makes  the 
thun.ler  roll  in  «l*!eii  and  aw  ful  sounds — still 
vou  hear  the  bivor*  in  seme  :*wect  melodies 
which  the  storm  caimot  silence  The  peltin'^ 
of  the  rain,  and  the  w  hi*lling  of  the  wind,  con- 
bine  for  a  con*nleraIde  ti*iie  ;  bnt  the  sudden 
•nfrodiiction  ofnnjorkey  «.!iews  ahscak  in  the 
ciodiis  ;  rain  and  Ihundcr  succeed,  t:i;t  the  al- 
mospheie  is  now  graduativ  cle.inng  op.  Alter 
omie  acute  and  prolonged  notes,  which  imitate 
the  more  di<fant  howling*  of  the  wind,  a  show¬ 
er  of  large  thin  scaUered  drop*,  expre«sed  by 
the  clasliing  move.ment  of  a  passage  in  demi- 
<lemi  semi-qoavei  s,  imlicatcs  approaching  se¬ 
renity. 

Fbe  pea>an1s  come  out  of  Ihe  wood  with 
great  alacrity. hut  the  view  of  some  dark  clouds 
still  hovering  overliie  plain,  produces  a  sud¬ 
den  check  on  the  w  hole  company-  This  doubt 
stops  now  and  then  their  growing  mirth,  until 
life  and  motion  become  general.  The  lover* 
themselves  having  settled  their  quarrel,  join  in 
the  amufemeiits,  .and  are  nearly  lost  in  the 
crowd.  The  scene,  henceforward,  becomes 
extremely  varied. and  the  imagination  i*  scarce¬ 
ly  allowed  to  dwell  long  on  any  paiticular  ob¬ 
ject, —  There  i«,  however,  a  very  prominent 
and  characteristic  group  in  this  picture  ;— it  is 
that  of  some  young  girls  romping  tovefher.  aud 
laughing  in  Ihe  true*!  spirit  of  country  coquet¬ 
ry  at  a  set  of  lads  who  follow  (hem  at  some 
distance  A4  Ihe  piano  and  violin  rise  by  sem¬ 
itones  in  ii  series  of  thirds,  you  see  Ihe  girls 
icccding  without  turning  their  face*,  and  bal¬ 
ancing  their  steps  backwards,  iintill  they  settle 
into  an  undulating  motion  like  dancing.  The 
prettiest  girl  now  steps  forward,  and,  during  a 
lively  giddy  solo  of  the  piano, she  trjps  it  along 
in  front  ol  the  group.  A  moment  after  vou 
hear  a  loml  scream,  and  the  girls  set  off  full 
speed,  as  Ihe  lad*  try  to  frighten  them  by  a 
charge  en  masse;  but  the  girl*  soon  face  their 
pursuers,  and  the  same  playful  scene  is  repeat* 
ed  a  second  lime  ;  at  last  these  two  groups  dis¬ 
appear.  Fhe  rest  of  the  movement  has  all  the 
variety  of  the  confused  assemblage  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  describe — smging,  dam  iug,  leaping, 
moving  in  all  di.ections,  the  crowd  amuse 
them«elve*  and  all  those  who  either  understand 
Beethoven’s  language  or  are  happy  enough  to 
think  they  do. 

S  PE^A  lTrEHEA  K.^  AL 
0/  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  for  mem- 
hers  only. 

A  special  Reheat  sal  of  the  Handel  and 
Ilaiiln  Society,  for  Memliers  only,  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday  Evening  next  at  6  e’cleck. 

J.  LEWIS,  Sec. 

Nov.  34. 

PHILHAR.MO.NIC  SOCIETY. 

The  Concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
takes  pla„e  this  evening,  at  the  Pantheon, 
i>oyUtuu  Square.  Performance  curamencea 
at  7  o’clock.  Wm.  COFFIN  Jr.  Sec. 
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K  U  '1'  K  1!  P  E  I  A  1) : 

OR..  .MUSICAL  I.NTELLIGEXCKR. 

BOSroy,  BATIRDAY,  KOF.  24,  1R21. 

MR.  GRAtTNER’*  CONCKRT. 

Tlie  life  of  man  pretents  a  contimial  endeaTour  to 
aiij^mcnt  iii«  pleahurable  ken^ationf,  and  all  that  is 
included  in  what  the  world  calls  civilization,  is  that 
transition  from  enjoyments  violently  or  rudely  pro- 
cured,throngli  tlit  indulgence  of  grosser  appetites  and 
stronger  pus. •ion «,  to  the  refinements  by  which  the 
intellect  is  made  to  minister  to  sense,  and  by  which 
more  varied, more  extensive,  and  more  exquisite  grat¬ 
ifications  are  attained  without  force,  and  with  little 
apparent  personal  hazard  or  fatigue  ;  courage,  enter- 
priie  and  hardihoo<1  being  exchanged  for  knowledge 
address  and,  opulence. 

In  music,  however,the  general  and  exalted  estima¬ 
tion  of  art  gives  the  professor  an  ascendancy  over  the 
amateur,  and  when  accompanied  with  a  superiority 
of  genius,  no  reward  will  weigh  against  personal  fame 
public  deference,  and  the  private  respect  that  ac¬ 
companies  them.  Mr.  Graiipner  has  participated 
much  and  early  in  the  encouragement  which  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  the  science  engenders.  Since 
bis  first  arrival  in  this  country,  he  hat  been  industri¬ 
ous,  and  be  has  been  successful.  The  friends  of  this 
gentleman,  duly  appreciating  his  claims  upon  the 
community,  communicated  to  him  their  desire  of  ex¬ 
pressing  in  a  public  manner,  the  obligations  which  his 
merits  entitled  him,  by  a  public  Concert,  which  took 
place  on  Tuesday  evening,  30(h  inst. 

He  was  assisted  on  this  occasion,  with  the  erudite 
talents  of  Dr.  G.  K.  Jackson  at  the  Piano  Forte  and 
Carillons,  Mr.  Gautier  from  New.'York,  whose  deli¬ 
cate  inflexions  upon  the  CJarione  t  together  with  a 
refined  taste  in  musical  composition,  powerfully  aid¬ 
ed  the  various  musical  attractions,  that  were  brought 
out  this  evening  ;  nor  can  we  omit  to  express  the 
fileasure  derived  from  the  V’iolin  of  Mr.  Ostinelli  as 
an  accompaniment  to  the  rapid  execution  of  Miss 
Hewitt  in  Kalkhrenners  grand  duo.  The  very  attrac¬ 
tive  character  of  this  concert,  in  which  every  variety 
of  taste  seemed  to  have  been  consulted,ougbt  to  have 
been  more  generally  patronised, it  aflurded  the  friend* 
of  Mr.  Graupner  an  opportunity  to  manifest  their 
sense  of  his  worth,  and  to  prove  their  taste  for  the 
most  chaste  and  exquisite  exhihitioni  ofthatenchant- 
iug  art,  which  tends,  ”  to  raise  the  genius,  and  to 
mend  the  heart," 


MEW  HTMR  BOOK. 

Some  jocular  and  just- remarks  ere  passed,  by  a 
writer  in  BalJwin^s  London,  Magazine,  on  the  pro¬ 
fane  and  sprightly  airs  which  Moore,  Scott,  &c.  are 
fitting  to  their  new  Hjiun  Book  or  rather  for  their 
t.tting  the  poerry  to  the  music — "Music,  so  chasten¬ 
ed,  bsi'oraes  a  Magdalen,  and  repents  of  its  errors. — 
Its  beauty  is  deemed  perJonable,  being  thus  control- 
t.d  by  a  staid  dress,  and  tamed  to  an  orderly  tender- 
Blit.  Country  dances  become  the  elect.  The  grace¬ 
less  *‘,Paddy  Carey"  walks  forth  like  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  in  the  Antient  Mannire,  "a  wiser  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  man.**  1'he '•Dusty  Milk r"  whines  like  Maw- 
worm!  and  ''Voiilt a  vous  dai  s.i"  drops  its  crrii'g 
requesti  and  goes  off  with  "a  dyiii; ,  dying  falL" 


THE  DEDHAM  ORATORIO. 

On  a  former  occasion,  we  noticed  the  personal  ex¬ 
ertions  of  a  number  of  Amateurs  resident  in  theceun*  ! 
ty  of  Norfolk.  We  have  already  expatiated  upon  ] 
the  propriety  and  usefulness  of  county  associations 
for  the  practice  and  improvement  of  sacred  music. — 
The  Oratorio  on  Tuesday  evening  fSth  inst.  consisted 
of  a  selection  of  pieces  from  the  most  celebrated  au¬ 
thors,  in  the  highest  style  of  oratorial  composition. 
We  question  the  policy  of  attempting  these  sublime 
effusions  without  the  indispensible  expediency  of 
many  critical  rehearsals,  particularly  with  the  orches¬ 
tral  accompaniments,  nor  can  we  omit  expressing  oor 
conviction  of  the  necessity  such  rehearsals  require, 
when  so  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  an 
orchestra  sc/io  could  neither  duplay  nor  feel  the  con 
cepfiont  of  the  greatest  musical  luminaries  of  the  age. 
Such  a  palpable  neglect  of  public  expectation,  mer¬ 
its  the  highest  degree  of  reprehension.  We  have  nei¬ 
ther  inclination  nor  room  to  express  our  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  the  orchestral  department,  and  have  only  to 
observe,  that  the  failure  of  this  exhibition  of  sacred 
music  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  vocalists.  We  con¬ 
sider  the  voluntary  exertions  of  instrumental  amateurs 
as  highly  meritorious,  nor  ought  we  omit  to  notice  the 
aid  derived  from  Mr.  Ostinelli,  whose  violin  solo  con¬ 
tributed  very  essentially  to  the  pleasure  of  the  even¬ 
ing.  Its  effect  would  have  been  still  greater  had  the 
accompanying  instruments  furnished  him  with  proper 
support.  Weeannot  but  conclude  svith  the  author  of 
a  communication  in  the  Village  Register  as  follows  : 

"W’e  could  wish  it  were  customary  that  those  who 
exhibit  in  public,  should  calcuhtte  upon  producing  a 
greater  effect  by  concealing  a  little  more  the  machine¬ 
ry  by  which  it  is  to  b«  produced.  Much  is  lost  by  the 
protracted  delay  with  whiah  exhibitions  in  general 
I  are  attended,  and  by  which  expectation  becomes  fa¬ 
tigued  and  anticipation  is  disappointed.  There  it  in 
general  to  much  preparation  going  on  while  the  com¬ 
pany  are  in  anxious  expectation,  that  the  perform¬ 
ances  become  tedious  and  lose  much  of  their  interest, 
The  custom  of  beating  time  with  one's  band  or  book 
too,  though  very  commoii,it  awkward  in  the  extreme. 
If  time  must  be  noted  by  an  auxiliary  of  this  kind,ltft 
it  be  done  out  of  sight,  and  not  in  the  very  face  and 
eyes  of  those  who  look  up  to  the  performers  as  bet¬ 
ter  proficients  than  themselves.  There  are  many 
other  little  circumstances  that  arrest  attention  ‘in  a 
public  exhibition,  that  are  founded  upon  inattention 
and  hecdlessness,  which,  when  suggested  to  tlie  good 
sense  of  the  performers  we  doubt  not  will  meet  with 
the  attention  they  deserve,  \\t  cannot  conclude 
without  congratuUfing  the  public  upon  the  increas¬ 
ed  attention  to  sacred  melody  which  so  generally  ob¬ 
tains.  The  ascriptions  of  praise  and  thaoksgiviug  to 
Him  to  whom  they  are  most  justly  due,  swelled  upon 
ikc  pealing  organ  and  uttered  by  "  every  thing  that 
has  broath,"  kindles  a  rapture  cf  holy  extacy  in  the 
minda  of  the  hearers,  aud  produces  effects  that  are 
!  not  easily  forgotten,  . 


Mr,  Editor, 

The  following  communication  from  the  Daily  Ad« 
vertiser,  has  particularly  arrested  my  attention,  as  1 
was  one  of  the  many  sufferers  mentioned  therein,! 
particularly  request  >ts  insertion  in  the  Euterpeiad, 
knowing  it*  circulation  to  be  generally  among  the 
mu*ical  part  of  the  community,  and  at  the  same  time 
I  wish  to  mention  another  violation  of  decorum  which 
merits  reprehension.  At  Mr  Granpner's  concert, 
during  the  exquisite  perform  ance  of  Mr.  Gautier's 
concerto  ou  the  clario  net — and  particularly  during 
an  obligato  passage)  persons  were  teen  and  heard 
moving  about  the  hall,  as  if  intentionally  aiming  te 
interrupt  the  silence  which  this  gentleman's  perform, 
ance  had  produced.  Such  a  breach  ef  politeness,  re 
minds  me  of  an  expression  from  the  Abby  du  Bos. 

"Ilest  des  hommei  tellement  insensibles  a  la  mu- 
sique,  et  dont  I'oreille  (pour  me  servri  de  cette  ex¬ 
pression)  est  tellement  eloignee  du  cmiir,  que  les 
chants  plus  naturels,  ue  le  toueheot  pas." 

It  is  fervently  hoped  that  the  conductors  of  orato¬ 
rios,  concerts,  &c,  would  guard  against  such  indeco, 
rums.  Tours,  tic.  *  ♦  ♦ 

Mr,  Halt — 1  am  not  sure  that  you  are  a  lover  of 
ttceet  tou  n  but  this  I  am  sure — you  are  an  advo* 
cate  of  good  order  aud  courteous  behaviour,  whether 
at  Concerts,  Oratorios,  Rehearsals  or  elsewhere — and 
that  you  will  spare  a  portion  of  your  paper,whenever 
it  becomes  necessary, to  expose  any  violation  of  these 
virtues. 

I  attended  the  rehearsal  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  at  BojLton  Hall  on  Sunday  evening  la*t— my 
seat  from  necessity  was  situated  near  the  door,  and 
but  for  a  musical  dialogue  between  a  composer  and 
a  performer, (not  members  of  the  Society)  who  stood 
up  behind  me,  I  should  have  passed  a  pleasant  even¬ 
ing.  The  one  that  talked  the  loudest,took  the  most 
snuff— and  annoyed  me  and  my  neighbours  most- 
seemed  to  enjoy  his  own  discourse  so  much,  that  no 
one  felt  selfish  enough  to  break  in  upon  bis  self  com¬ 
placency — leserving  to  themselves  however  the  right 
of  saying  to  this  disturber  of  their  peace,  that  no  such 
generous  motive  would  ever  prompt  them  in  future 
to  withhold  a  personal  expression  of  their  feelings. — 
I  was  delegated  to  speak  of  this  musical  misery,  and 
through  your  paper,  to  solicit  from  the  President  and 
Trustees  of  this  very  respectable  society,  an  exemp¬ 
tion  from  future  interruptions.  C 

We  hiive  in  many  instances  noticed  the  impropri, 
eties  alluded  to,  and  we  make  no  doubt  thoM,  whose 
duty  it  is,  to  correct  such  outrages  on  decorum,  w'lQ 
I  take  the  hint.  Editor  Euterpeiad 


MRS.  FRENCH. 

Mn.  French  last  eveniag,bid  farewell  to  hor  frietdf 
and  the  public  of  New  York,  in  her  professional  ca¬ 
pacity  ;  on  which  occasion  there  was  assembled  a  ve¬ 
ry  numerous  and  highly  respectable  audience,  con¬ 
sisting  of  our  first  aud  most  fashionhle  families.  Ne¬ 
ver  did  she  discover  iu  any  exhibition,  so  much  com¬ 
bined  and  superior  excellence  :  forcibly  indeed,  did 
•he  remind  us  of  the  fabled  swan,  whose  last  notes 
are  always  the  sweetest.  Erening  Pott. 


The  receipts  at  the  Tlieatre  in  New  York,  far  the 
benefit  of  ilr.  Philipps,  the  c<lebrated  vocaliili 
amounted  to  luOO  dollars.  He  is  daily  expected  in 
Boston. 
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roR  TilC  KVTI'RPKIAD. 

ACfc  OF  WOMEN,  Oil  TWENTY  YP.AHP  AGO. 

The  Age  of  Iron  and  the  Age  of  Silver  having  each 
for  a  while  reigned  in  this  our  changeable  kingdom, it 
was  thought  advi^euble  by  those  mighty  though  secret 
beings  who  muuhl  female  fashions,  that  a  third  race 
of  beings  should  give  the  law  to  society.  They  at 
first  had  some  thoughts  of  reviving  the  Iron  Age  or 
Age  of  Duty,  but  it  was  discovered  that  the  trouble 
and  renewed  subjection  attendant  on  such  a  scheme 
would  more  than  counterbalance  the  fame  which  its 
novelty  would  be  calculated  to  produce.  It  was 
feund  that  women  bad  so  long  been  unaccustomed  to 
the  ninrzle  of  restraint,''  that  any  new  attempt  to 
reduce  tiicm  to  obedience  could  only  be  followed  by 
disaster  and  defeat.  The  beauties  of  Bond  street 
took  alarm  at  the  bare  mention  of  the  idea,  and  lady 
Lucy  Termagant  declared  with  something  very  like 
an  oath,  that  she  would  sooner  die  outright,  than 
suffer  her  insignificant  husband  to  assume  the  reins 
of  government,  after  having  detained  him  in  subjea* 
tioD  upwards  of  fifteen  years.  The  Age  of  Silver,  or 
to  speak  without  a  metaphor,  Uie  Age  of  Pleasure, 
had  continued  long  enough  ;  and  besides,  women  of 
an  exalted  turn  of  mind  were  weary  of  being  either 
the  dolls  or  tlie  slaves  of  men  ;  they  felt  the  energies 
of  man  beat  in  their  bosoms  ;  they  vented  their  com¬ 
plaints  at  first  in  duodecimo  sighs,  and  afterwards  in 
quarto  uphraidings,  Their  sentiments  assumed  a 
martial  form  ;  many  even  aspired  to  the  Senate,  and 
the  exploits  of  Serairarais  and  Thalestris  were  no 
longer  reckoned  fabulous.  It  had  formerly  been  the 
fashion  for  a  lady  to  faint  at  the  tight  of  a  mouse  or 
a  spider,  and  to  court  the  protection  of  the  other 
sex  by  throwing  herself  upon  it  :  it  had  also  been  cus¬ 
tomary  to  consider  a  blush  at  the  greatest  ornament 
of  the  female  cheek  ;  bnt  the  very  reverse  of  this  is 
the  cate  at  prebcnt.  A  fashionable  fair  one  of  the 
present  day,  to  far  from  courting  the  protection  of 
man,  takes  some  young  fellow  under  her  protection, 
in  order  to  bring  him  out,  at  the  phrase  it ;  assumes 
the  air  and  manners  of  a  martial  hero  ;  laughs  and 
talks  at  the  opera  louder  than  the  performers  ;  toss¬ 
es  her  head,and  exhibits  her  ancle  with  as  much  tang 
/raid  as  any  of  iht  Jiguranli  on  the  stage. 

Dauntless  her  air,  her  gesture  proud. 

Her  voice  theatrically  loud. 

And  masculine  her  stride. 

This  third  race  of  beings  are  in  full  bloisem  at  the 
present  period  ;  and  as  the  first  class  was  called  the 
Iron  Age,  or  the  Age  of  Duty  ;  the  second, the  Silver 
Age,  or  Age  of  Pleasure  ;  so  we  may  denominate 
the  third,  the  Braten  A^,  or  Age  of  Right.  We 
shall  presently  see  that  this  latter  oppellatiou  is  by 
no  means  improper, 

>V'e  will  here  pause  for  a  moment,  and  reflect  on 
the  progress  which  the  female  sex  has  gradually 
made  in  what  some  people  are  pleased  to  call  eivili- 
xation.  They  at  first,  as  we  have  obi>erved,  adhered 
to  their  Duties  ;  afterwards,  as  duty  became  irk¬ 
some,  they  fastened  on  their  Pltasurei ;  and  now 
on  a  sadden,  a  formidable  fair  has  started  up,  and 


professed  to  teach  her  sex  their  Rights.  The  Ui*ht« 
of  invii  lihd  already  been  tried  with  roTi-ider<.ble  stic- 
tess  aniotig  the  refuse  of  male  society,  and  she  w!»o 
professid  to  teach  the  Rights  of  Wrni’in,  was  pi.re 
of  finding  an  audience  equally  numerous  and  select 
among  her  own  sex.  The  hint  ran  like  wildfire 
through  the  nation  ;  complimentary  verses  and  luol- 
lifliious  sonnets  dropped  from  the  |>ens  of  the  min'ir 
poets,  girls  quitted  thehr  samplers,  housemnidv  threw 
aside  the  untwirled  mop,  and  nothing  resounded  from 
shore  to  shore  but  Mary  and  the  Rights  of  Woman. 

This  third  sect,  1  am  sorry  to  observe,  daily  in¬ 
creases  in  tlie  number  of  its  partizans  ;  the  higher 
ranks  teem  with  these  independent  amazons,  who 
take  a  box  at  the  theatre  in  their  own  name,  and 
drive  to  the  opera  without  even  a  boy  chaperon  to 
save  appearances,  They  will  even  ride  on  Sundays 
in  Hyde-Park  unescorted , familiarly  nod  to  tiu  ir  male 
or  female  acquaintance  with  as  much  assurance  as  if 
they  were  performing  a  meritorious  action.  In  liter¬ 
ature  they  wade  through  every  novel  that  Leaden 
hall  street  produces,  because  they  are  determined  to 
read  every  thing  as  it  cemes  out, in  defiance  of  the  re¬ 
peated  shocks  which  morals,  modesty,  and  sente 
mutt  receive  from  such  productiens. 

I  had  proceded  thus  far  with  my  lectures,  when 
the  entrance  of  Benignus  iuto  tny  apartment  caused 
me  to  lay  down  my  pen,  at  the  very  moment  when 
inability  to  proceed  was  about  to  have  the  same  ef- 
ect.  I  stated  my  situation  to  him  without  reserve 
and  confessed  that  having  set  out  with  an  intention 
to  create  four  Ages,  I  had  illustrated  three  of  them 
to  my  entire  satisfaction,  but  felt  myself  somewhat 
punled  about  the  fourth.  He  smiled  at  my  dilemma, 
and,  seizing  the  pen  1  had  thrown  aside,  produced 
the  following  conclusion  to  this  Fssay  ; 

The  all-wise  Author  of  the  universe  has  »o  dispos¬ 
ed  it,  that  real  good  frequently  proceeds  frem  appar¬ 
ent  evil;  the  lightening  that  “rends  the  knotted  oak” 
gives  new  rigor  to  the  atmosphere,  and  the  storm 
which  beats  on  the  head  of  the  weary  traveller  im¬ 
parts  fertility  to  the  earth.  In  like  manner,  the 
storms  of  faction  hare  been  known  to  strengthen  and 
ameliorate  governments,  by  pointing  out  their  errors^ 
changing  their  administrations,  and  rousing  their 
slumbering  energies.  If  such  be  the  case  in  the  nat¬ 
ural  and  politica],may  we  not  conclude  that  the  mor¬ 
al  world  is  bound  hy  the  same  law  ;  and  that  a 
fourth  Age  n  not  far  distant,  which  moralists  shall 
hail  as  a  new  and  glorious  epoch  in  female  manners, 
under  the  denomination  of  the  Golden  Jige,ot  ^gt  of 
Virtuei  When  the  rigor  of  duty, the  dallianre  of  plea¬ 
sure,  the  bold  display  of  philosophic  rights,  shall  not 
singly  and  exclusively  usnrp  the  female  mind,  bat 
shall  each  be  cleansed  from  its  impurities,  and  be 
iusenvihly  mingled  in  one  golden  stream  af  Humility, 
Modesty,  and  Wisdom. 

The  humorous  Sir  Bay]]  Roach  discoursing  one  day 
on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  Irish 

Union,  he  made  the  following  witty  bnU ; _ It  i«  verr 

I  gentlemen,  that  in  our  sex  sucl;  division  khould 
arise  on  this  subject  •  now  the  ladies  are  all  for  an 
union  to  a  man.  -- 

I  There  is  something  paradoxical  is  the  epinion  of  an 
old  Bachelor,  who  said,  that  Lore  lasts  vnlg  trhile  it 
is  nutting,  and  yet  there  are  man?  who  will  «*bufess  , 
1  its  trutlu 


SKETCHES  or  cATarniNE  or  rcssia. 

R j  t'lc  i'r^’>ce  dc  Ligne, 

The  character  of  Catherine  is  well  known  in 
ing  and  in  narrative,  and  has  been  faithfully  dclines. 
fed.  She  iooktcl  well  cveu  sixteen  years  ago.  It 
was  easy  to  perceive  she  had  been  handsome, 
rather  than  pretty.  'I'he  majesty  of  her  forehead  was 
tempered  by  an  agreeable  pair  of  eyes,  and  a  pkas- 
ent  smile  ;  but  that  forehead  bespoke  every  thing.— 
Without  being  a  Lnvater,  you  could  read  there,  as  if 
in  a  book,  genius,  jiivtiet,  coumgc,  depth,  penetra' 
tion,  eq'iariiinity,  caudotir,  a  ildness,  firmness.  Her 
chin  was  (lointed,  although  not  absolutely  salient ; 
her  complexion  fresh,  and  her  bosom  well  turned. — 
She  acquired  the  last  advantage  at  the  expense  of  her 
shape  w|iich  had  been  exceedingly  thin— but  you  ea¬ 
sily  grow  fat  in  Rui^iia.  She  was  recherehee  in  her 
head  dress  ;  but  v\ouid,  nevertheless,  have  looked 
belter,  if  she  hi  d  siUTtred  her  hair  to  descend  some- 
what  on  her  forehead, and  thus  as  i  t  were  to  accom- 
pany  her  face. 

You  did  not  perceive  that  she  was  low  in  stature. 
She  told  me,  with  a  slow  accent,  that  she  had  been 
once  extremely  vivaciout  ;  which  it  was  impossible 
to  comprehend.  On  entering  a  room.her  three  bows 
in  the  Russian  style,  were  always  made  in  the  tame 
manner,one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left,  and  u 
third  in  front.  livery  thing  with  her  was  measured  and 
methodicaL  She  possessed  the  art  of  listening,  and 
had  to  much  the  habit  of  pretence  of  mind,  that  she 
appeared  to  understand  what  wa«  said,  even  when 
thinking  of  something  else.  She  never  talked  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  talking,  and  always  consulted 
the  interests  of  those  who  coDverted  with  her.  The 
empress  Maria  Theresa  had,  neverthelevs,  more  of 
magic  and  seduction  in  her  character.  She  satisfied 
and  enthralled  you  more  at  first  sight,  being  herst-If 
hurried  away  by  the  desire  of  pleasing  every  body* 
for  which  her  natural  grace  supplied  hgr  with  less 
studied  means.  Maria  I'heresa  overcame  you  at 
once.  Catherine  made  a  less  powerful  impression, 
but  never  failed  to  strengthen  it  in  the  sequel.  En¬ 
thusiasm  proceeded  the  one,  but  followed  the  other 
Both  were  of  the  most  invisible  fortitude.  Their 
great  souls  were  steeled  against  adversity. 

If  the  sex  of  Catharine  had  allowed  her  to  exert  the 
activity  of  a  man,  who  can  personally  in«pect  every 
thing,  be  every  where,  and  look  into  details,  there 
would  not  have  existed  a  single  abuse  in  her  empire. 
With  this  exception,  she  was  greater  tlian  Peter  the 
first,  and  would  never  have  signed  the  shameful  capi¬ 
tulation  of  Prutli’  Anne  and  Elizabeth  would  on  the 
contrary,  have  made  but  common  men,  although  a» 
women  their  reign  waa  not  without  some  share  of 
glory. 

She  always  travelled  with  the  portrait  of  Peter  1 
upon  her  snuff  box.  “  It  is,  said  she,  in  order  that  I 
may  ask  myself  at  every  moment  of  the  day — what 
would  he  have  commanded,  what  would  he  hate  for¬ 
bidden,  what  would  he  have  done,  were  he  in  my 
place.”  She  never  suffered  either  Peter  I  or  Louis 
XIV.  to  be  censured  in  her  presence,  nor  any  thing 
to  be  uttered  before  her  offensive  cither  to  religion  or 
morality.  She  scrupulously  abstained  from  indulg¬ 
ing  in  any  budinagt  of  a  personal  nature,  or  that  sa¬ 
vored  of  licentiousness. 

There  was  some  malice  about  her,  in  one  point  j 
tliat  she  would  bestow  a  kind  look  and  sometimes  r 
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valuiUie  bi-iiriit  'ipbii  those,  of  wiiOiit  sne  had  reufOQ 
to  complain,  in  order  to  embarrast  them.  I  cannot  j 
refrain  from  mentioning  a  trait  of  despotism  illustra- 
ti»e  of  her  disposition  in  this  respect.  She  interdict¬ 
ed  a  person  of  her  society  the  use  of  his  own  house, 
saying  to  him,  “You  shall  hare  in  mine  twice  a  day, 
a  tabic  with  tweire  covers.  Those  whom  you  like  to 
liavp  at  your  own  house,  you  shall  have  here  ;  I  for-  ‘ 
hid  you  to  ruin  y  uurftlf,  hut  I  order  you  to  continue 
to  spend  money,  ‘iucc  that  is  agreeable  to  y«)U.’'’  | 

(Jaliimny  which  lias  not  spared  tiic  best,  the  most  ; 
feeling,  the  most  amiable  of  queens,  whose  charncter 
and  conduct  I  am  more  than  any  other  person  able 
f .  will,  perhaps,  outrage  the  lutmcwy  of  the 

iii'i.-t  iili*«lriouy  of  sovereigns,  and  overspread  her 
loiiib  w  itli  .thorn*.  Calumny  has  swept  away  the 
Power*  wliich  should  have  covered  the  grave  of  Ma¬ 
rie  .\ii1ciiu  lle,  and  may  pluck  the  laurels  from  that 
of  Calh*  Hue.  'I'he  manufacturers  of  historic.sl  anec¬ 
dote,  the  ill  iiilentioned,  and  those  who  write  to  at¬ 
tract  notice  or  to  get  money,  will  etidravor  to  dimin¬ 
ish  the  fame  of  the  hitter.  But  it  wil'  triumph  user 
their  attempts.  I’ustcrity  will  recollect  what  I  iny- 
v<‘lf  have  seen  coiislaiitly  displayed, in  travelling  with 
!.er  over  a  space  of  two  thousand  leagues,  through 
her  dominions — the  love  and  admiration  of  her  sub¬ 
jects  ;  and  in  her  armies,  a  most  enthusiastic  attach¬ 
ment  and  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  soldiery.  I 
have  seen  them,  in  the  trenches,  when  exposed  to 
the  balls  of  the  inlijels,  and  braving  the  rigors  of  the 
season,  console  and  animate  themselves  by  repeating 
(he  name  oC  J^lufouscha,  their  molher  ard  their  idol. 

HORACE  tVALPOLE. 

Horace  Walpole  was  humorcus  and  satirical,  his 
knowledge  of  life  cons  idtrnble,  his  perceptions  acuU 
and  his  correspondence  a  complete  melange  of  poli¬ 
tic*,  anecdote,  scandal, wit  and  criticism.  We  shall, 
give  some  extracts  from  his  letters  to  George  Mon. 
tague  from  1736  to  1770. 

We  begin  with  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 

“1  must  fell  you  an  anecdote  that  I  found  the  oth 
or  day  in  an  old  French  author,  which  is  a  great- 
drawback  on  beaux  sentiments  and  romantic  ideas 
I’nsrpiier,  in  his  Recherchet  de  la  Frafitr,  is  giving  an 
account  of  the  Queen  of  Sco  ts’  execution  ;  he  say* 
the  night  before,  knowing  her  body  must  b  e  stripped 
for  her  shroud,  she  would  have  herfeet  washed,  be¬ 
cause  »lie  used  oin  troent  to  one  of  them,  which  was 
sore.  I  believe  I  have  fold,  you  that  in  a  very  old 
trial  of  her.  wlikh  I  bought  from  lord  Oxford’s  col¬ 
lection,  it  is  said  that  she  was  h  large  lame  woman. — 
1  ake  sentiment*  out  of  their  fhiitoiiffles,  and  reduce 
them  to  the  inbriiiitit  s  of  iiiurtality,  what  a  falling  oA 
there  is,” 

In  another  letter,  he  says 

“Loo  is  mounted  to  itsxenilh  ;  the  parties  last  till 
one  and  two  in  the  morning.  We  played  at  lady 

H - rf’s  last  week,  the  last  night  of  her  lying  in. 

till  deep  into  Sunday  morning.  •  •  -  •  -  •  It  is  now 
adjoined  to  Mrs.  F— — y’s  whose  child  the  town 
t'.ijl*  Pem-rtaJ" 

'i'here  are  two  passages,  in  s;  letti  r  written  fron. 
i  ranee  in  1705,  which  afford  a  lively  picture  of  the 


ennui,  wtiich  occasionally  ovtruume  (his  literary  un. 
philosophical  epicuie. 

“Instead  of  laughing  (at  Harlequin)  I  sit  silently 
reflrctiiig  how  every  thing  loses  charms  when  one’s 
own  youth  does  not  lend  it  gliding  !  NVjieii  we  art 
divested  of  that  eagerness  and  illusion,  with  which  our 
youth  presents  objects  to  us, we  are  but  the  caput  mor 
twum  of  pleasure. 

I  have  read,  sir,  said  .Maria  to  her  fktlie/,  Botta's 
hisicry  cl  the  .Amtricaii  retolutinn,  in  the  elegant 
^^.ll^^latioll  of  our  count  ry  ms  n,  Mr.  Otis  ;  hut  what 
do  you  tidnk  was  tlio  r<ul  cause  of  that  meioorable 
aeliieveiii-  i.t  f 

1  can  give  yon,  no  better  answer,  my  dear  said  the 
father,  than  in  the  words  of  one  of  our  most  elegant 
political  wiilers. — “Tht  blessings  on  which  we  pride 
ourselves  are  not  the  work  of  a  day.  I’articnlar 
turns  of  thought,  and  an  enterprising  love  of  inde 
penderice.  first  derived  by  Bntons  from  the  woods  of 
ancient  Germany,  half  stilled  at  one  time  by  political 
occurrences, then  rekindled  and  nourished  by  others  • 
refined  by  the  speculative  meditations  of  some  of  the 
wisest  and  best  men  the  world  has  ever  produced  ; 
gradually  incorporated  with  our  institutions,  interwo¬ 
ven  with  our  very  language,  habits  and  manners 
such  are  the  sou  rces  of  the  political  happiness  which 
we  enjoy. 

I  With  nations  as  with  individuals,  what  thetf  hare 
I  6cen,ro<>re  than  vhat  they  wish  to  b(,detenuiiua  their 
mode  of  existence. 

“The  wisdom  of  a  learned  man,  say  the  scriptures, 
cometh  by  opportunity  of  leisure,  and  he  that  hath 
little  business  shall  be  wise.” — Here  it  a  scriptural 
argument  for  the  improvement  of  female  education  ; 
for  if  wisdom  cometh  by  opportunity  of  leisure,  who 
have  more  Iei*iire  than  ladies  ? — or  if  they  are  wis- 
who  have  but  li.'tle  business  to  prevent  the  acquiiitior. 
of  knowledge,  the  fair  sex,  who  are  exempt  from  the 
cares,  disquietudes  and  interruptions  of  business^ 
ought  surely  toexccll  in  wisdom.  Ltt  not,theo,their 
talent  be  buried  in  a  napkin.  Let  the  pride  ofdutj 
as  well  as  the  admonitions  of  religion  elevate  them 
above  the  lame  imbecility  of  the  slothful  ssrrant. 

Communicated  for  the  Euterpeiad. 

PERSEVERAa'CE,  OR  THE  INFALLIBLE  METHOD. 

A  TALE. 

Our  lovers  affairs  were  now  in  a  situation,  which 
it  coukl  not  be  expected  could  long  continue.  1  he 
splendid  fetes  provided  by  the  munificence  and  hab 
iiual  splendor  of  the  F.arl  Mortimer  had  ceased,  by 
wearying  .those  they  were  designed  to  have  amused  ; 
ne.t  so  much,  however,  because  they  were  always  hi 
the  same  pleasures,  as  because  they  were  always  in 
the  same  company.  We  have  seen  that  Bertram  had 
ri-coursr  to  field  sports,  in  order  to  divert  his  ennui 
,  but  still  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  mansion  in 
the  eveiiiiig,3Tid  there  was  Caroline  !  Fatigued  with 
the  eagerntss  with  wliicb  he  bad  followed  the  game, 
it  cannot  be  supposed  he  was  a  very  brilliant  com- 
oaiiion,  or  (hat  the  tete-a-tete  of  those  once  ardent 
■iver'  was  more  than  cold  and  ceremonious  civility. 
Bc'li  utre  dis^'ttir^led  with  their  own  fellings,  and 
.ilL  each  oihrr  ;  and  Caroline’s  lately  acquired 


studious  turn  was  any  thing  but  agreeable  to  Bertram, 
whose  rustic  acquaintance  had  not  much  polished  hit 
manners,  or  softened  down  that  peasantlike  air  which 
Caroline  now- /or  the  first  lime  perceived  in  him.— 
“How  uiilike,she  would  ..:entally  exclaim, the  grace, 
fill  and  elegant  Mortime.'.”  But  these  were  Uioughti 
she  dared  not  indulge,  yet,  as  the  end  of  the  proba. 
tion  was  now  advancing  with  rapid  strides,  she  begaa 
to  feel  considerable  agitation  and  dread  as  to  her  ap. 
proaching  fate. 

Time  how-ever,  still  rolled  on,  but  made  no  altera, 
tion  for  the  better  in  our  heroines  prospects.  She 
could  now,  indeed,  bear  her  situation  no  longer  ;  she  {j 
felt  a  satiety  amounting  sometimes  to  absolute  disgust. 
Such  also,  truth  compel*  us  to  declare,  were  the  im¬ 
pressions  of  Bertram,  though  neither  dared  as  jot  to 
confide  to  the  other,  what  passed  in  their  secret 
thoughts.  Yet  they  might  nevertheless  have  hazard¬ 
ed  the  experiment,and  they  would  have  done  so  with, 
out  doubt  had  their  conscience  nut  checked  them  in  { 
the  underteking.  They  might  fearlessly  have  relied 
on  mutual  indulgence,  but  they  feared  to  afflict  one 
another*  In  short  they  knew  they  ought  to  lore,  jet 
in  analyzing  their  own  feelings,  they  were  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  a  sincere  friendship  was  the  utmoit 
they  could  attain.  There  is  not  perhaps  a  more  pain¬ 
ful  sensation,  than  tJie  first  discovery  that  we  have 
n>t  such  an  intense  regard  for  a  woman,  as  we  have 
once  felt  for  her,  and  which  sometliing  within  tells 
us  we  ought  still  to  feel!  It  is  like  parsing  (he  whole 
uight  in  a  delirioii*  dream,  and  awaking  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  the  mortifying  certainty  that  it  is  nothing  hut 
(I  dream  I  Thus  it  was  with  our  lovers,  they  had 
dreamt,  ar.d  had  awoke.  Says  Caroline,  “  u  hat  will 
become  of  Bertram,  should  lie  read  what  passes  in 
my  mind  — Says  Bertram,  *•  Poor  Caroline,  how  1 
mourn  for  thee,  if  in  apitc  of  miself,  you  should 
discover  my  secret  I’‘  To  bi  Continued. 


■  '  and  F.lize.beth  exhibiied  an  attractive  pic* 

ture  of  union  both  natural  and  n-iiirous  :  the  hy  meni¬ 
al  lie  was  intertwined  with  celc’liai  roses,  which  dif¬ 
fused  a  radience  over  domestic  life:  their  love  to 
each  other  was  strengthened  by  their  levs  to  God. — 
I'his  union  ot  spirit  shed  a  holy  and  gladdening 
radiance  over  all  the  scenes  of  life.  In  the  family,  in 
the  social  circle,  in  (he  house  of  God,  (hey  were  one. 
They  could  sing  the  same  song  of  praise,  and  unite  in 
the  same  prayer.  No  contrary  current  of  feeling  on 
either  side  ruffled  the  pure  stream  of  domestic  and 
religious  pleasure,  but  it  followed  along  in  a  clear 
noiseless  and  perpetual  course. 

A  CVRD.  From  Evening  Post 
MRS.  FRENCH  begs  leave,  previous  to  her 
quitting  New  York, to  retuin  her  friends  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  (he  warmest  acknowledgments  of  her  heart,  far 
the  favorable  reception  she  originally  met  with  from 
them,  when  she  made  her  first  appearance  in  (his  ci¬ 
ty, for  the  kindness  with  which  they  have  every  season 
occHsloiially  welcomed  her  here ;  and  more  especial¬ 
ly  for  tlie  very  distinguished  manner  in  which  they 
evinced  (Ik  ir  esteem  on  Tlmrsday  evening.  For  ev¬ 
er,  under  all  circumstances,  and  in  every  situation 
she  may  be  in,  and  wherever  it  may  be  her  lot  to  be 
placed,  fhej'  are  respectfully  assured  that  they  wi  I 
retain  a  clierishcd  place  in  her  remembrance. 
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VKW  MUSIC,  AXO  MUSICAL  IXSTRUMF.XTS 
Ju4t  rtctirtd  bif  thr  Loirfon  Parktt.  and  for  tale  | 
nl  ike  Mu  tic  Saloon.  Ac. 

No.  34  MARKET  STREET,  Stair*, 

EleganI  Piano  Fortes.  \ 

Of  superior  tone  and  finiMi,  made  by  dementi  k  Co. 
London.  They  will  be  warranted  to  the  purchasers, 
and  exchanged,  any  time  within  three  months,  if  they 

prove  the  least  d«fecti\e. 

Piano  Forte  seat* — do.  leather  covers. 
y^l«o— an  extensivu,  assortment  of  smaller  iustrn- 
ments,  viz.— 

Clanontls,  B  C  Eflat  Sc  F^MiUtary  Cymhaft 
Trumpelty  Hornt.  Trombouet,  Copper  Eflat  Bui’lrt, 
fint  quality  .'—Ditto  C  Busier, wt/A  B  C<-ookt—Fifn 
of  Ebony  or  Boxwood — Pitnlnt — Bittoont  —  Tum 
borinet,  with  or  without  Bell*— Evyhsh  and  Kjianit'i 
Cfuitart — Harp  Lutrt  and  Harp  (inttars—VioUn.t^ 
Batt  VioU  ayid  Double  Bnttes — Flutrt^  front  !  to  G 
keys  each— Fhgtolelt.  Urtt  Umnany  Fiolin,  Bis* 
f'iol  and  Double  Bate  .V/nnirr,  frnh— Tuning  Forks 
and  Hammert — Portable  Jlfiisic  Shndt—Clarifird 
Rotin,  Reeds  for  ClarionettyBattooas  and  Hautboys 
mth  erery  other  article  wuuUy  kejit  in  o  MUlCd 
STORE. 

C.  &  E.  W.  JACKSO.X, 

/|»\FrT.R  to  the  Vuolick,  their  New  Consignment  of 
^  .MUSICAL  LSSTRUMEATS.  He.  by  the 
London  Packet,  consistine  of  elegant  PIA\0  FOR¬ 
TES  ;  superior  Barnd  ('rgau*  ; — CLri-inets  ;  Flu'e*  ; 
Flute  Flageolets,  Itouble  Flageolets,  Fifes,  Uncle*. 
Ladies  'i'amboriiies  and  Triangles,  Fresh  Violin,  Vio- 
lincello  and  Guitar  Strings,  New  Music,  &o  kr..  to¬ 
gether  with  Preceptors  for  various  inslruruents,  inclu¬ 
ding  \Vrag‘»  Flute  Tutor,  n hich  is  otftred  at  llie  low 
price  of  three  dollars. 

The  above  Goods  with  their  old  Stock,  form  a  most 
elegant  and  coniplete  assortment,  (subjoined  ii  a  list 
of  their  Instruments,  at  moderate  price*. 

Elegant  Cabinet  Piano  Forte*  hy  Clement!  koC 

$475 

Elegant  do.  do.  by  Tomkison  $425 

Elegant  horizontal  do.  do.  of  rose  wood,  richly  in¬ 
laid  with  brass,  with  drawers,  by  Tomkison,  $425 
Elegant  horizontal  mahogany  with  drawers,  320 
Plain  do.  do.  250 

Eleeant  do.  do.  Broadwood  Sc  Sons  275 

Plain  do.  do.  do.  250 

Elegant  do.  American,  with  drawers,  225 

Ditto  do.  do.  200 

Barrel  organs  18  key'd  with  four  stops,  drum 
and  triangle  in  elegant  gothic  case,  325 

15  key'd  organs  in  do.  do.  with  stops  as  above.  235 
Table  do.  in  elegant  gothic  case,  120 

Hute  do  do.  do.  4* 

l>i  rd  do.  5 

Violin*  from  7  to  30  dolls.  Clarionets  9  to  20  dolls. 
Flutes  from  1  50 to  CO;  Flute  Flageolets  12  dolls. 
Flageolets,  2  75  to  18  dolls.  Violencellos  23  doili. 
R.assoons  30  dolls.  Trumpet*  22  dolls. 

French  horns  with  additional  crooks,  pair  140  dis. 
Kent  bugle*  45  dIs.  C.  do.  with  U  crooks,  20  dolls, 

C  do.  without  do.  18  dolls.  E  flat,  do.  28  dolls. 
Fifes  from  50  cents,  to  2  25  cents.  j 

French  pipes,  1  to  2  dolls.  Military  triangles  4  25. 
Ladies  tamborines,  12  dolls,  do.  triangles,  2  25  to 
2  75  cents. 

Pandean  Keeds,  2  25  cents. 

N.  B.  Imported  Piano  Fortes,  warranted  to  be  of 
good  tone  and  long  duration. 

V  Pianoi  let  and  tuned 


THOMAS  UADGRR,  Jr.  ; 

EXECUTF.H  AT  HIS  PJiljYTJMG  OFFICE.  | 

•Vo.  10,  I 

mkkchant’s  hall, 

CO.NGUEllid  S  TREET . BOSTON,  ‘ 

AM.  Ki.\Da  or 

LETTER  PRESS  PRINTIJSG. 

Music  rxeciifid  typographJcally,  at  the  shortest 
notice,  and  at  Oic  following  reduced  prices,  viz  : — 

Common  Psalmody  at  75  cents  per  page,  common 
Singing  hook  form. 

Quarto,  commou  Psalmody  at  One  dollar  fifty  cents 
per  p.age 

Music  of  (he  above  sized  pages  for  the  Organ,  Pi¬ 
ano  F’orte,  Flute.  Clarionet,  8cc.  will  be  enhanced  a 
mere  trifie.  and  can  be  procured  150  percent  cheaper 
than  |>iafed  music,  and  warranted  to  be  executed 
nearly  as  well,  in  point  of  workmanship,  and  (as  it 
respects  accuracy,)  as  correct. 

All  orders  from  the  country  will  be  promptly 
attended  to,  for  any  pieces  that  are,  or  may  be  puli- 
li.hed,  for  any  particular  occasion,  viz : — 'Thvnksgir-  1 
ing,  Cbrislntas,  Fast,  Fiini  ral  Anthems,  kc.  kc.  { 

Any  Society ,  or  individual,  at  a  distance  wishing 
any  Piece  printed,  by  sending  their  Orders,  will  hare 
it  as  correctly  printed,  and  the  same  care  used,  as  I 
though  (hey  were  present  themselves,  and  attended  , 
j  to  the  Press, 

I  'r.  Baikich,  Jr — .Also  gives  notice.  That: 

Books.  Way  Bills^  Posting  Bills,  j 

I  Pamphlets,  -Stage  Bills,  [hav-  Circulars,  j 

[  Cards.  ing  three  elegant  Bills  Lading,  | 

'  Shop  Billt,  eiigravintrs.]  Ac.  kc.  j 

Will  be  printed  at  his  OiBce  on  the  most  reasonable  ' 

terms  ;  and  every  favour,  however  small,  which 
I  he  may  receive  troin  his  friends  and  the 
Public,  will  be  thankfully  acknowledged. 

PROPOSAL  j 

For  Tablishing  by  Subscription  ; 

'  j 

(The  Subjects  taken  fioin  popular  Airs  ofi 

France,  England  and  Scotland,) 

Arranged  for  Four  Foicet,  i 

BV  JOHN  D.WIES, 

ORGANIST  or  TBS  LUTHERAN  CHCRCB,  Npw-YOinC. 

CONDITIONS. 

1.  The  Work  will  contain  about  20  pages  of  the 

usual  size  of  Musical  Publications,  and  will  be  got  up 
in  the  best  manner.  Price  two  dollaix,  payable  on 
delivery.  [ 

2,  When  50  Copies  are  subscribed  for,  it  will  be  { 

put  to  press.  .  j 

On^Subscriptions  received  at  the  Franklin  Music  j 

Warehouse,  No.  2.  Milk-street... .Boston.  j 

A  NEW  YEARS’  ANFHEM 
J^HOS.  BADGER,  Jr.  ha*  in  the  Press,  and  will 
be  published  next  week,  and  for  sale  at  his 
Printing  Office,  No.  10  Merchant's  Hall,  over  the 
Post  Office,  Congress  Street,  a  New  Year*’  Anthem, 

V  Price  twelve  tents  single.  One  dollar  per  doz. 

Also — A  few  Copies  cf  Jeptha'a  Daughter. 


A  UAllD. 

F||AHE  subfcriher  wouM  respectfully  inform  the  La- 
;  A  dies  and  Gentle'ci  n  i-f  iJeston,  that  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  rrcjut'l  if  s-yer.-il  friends,  he  pr>’io«es, 
on  Weduesf'av  Kveii’*  c,  Ct’.^h  inst.-  *o  open  a  hool 
in  Cvrnlnil  Sqwirt.iu  a  ph  i.img  and  ciinvi-ii;ti*t  n-om 
on  the  same  floor ‘viiii,  am!  r.pposiie  to  Mr.  Prcwii’s 
Drawing  Academy,  for  (he  purpose  of  giving  practic¬ 
al  as  well  as  theoretical  instruction  in  Songs,  Duets, 
Trios,  kc.  both  sacred  and  secular. 

The  School  will  be  opened  for  one  term  only  com¬ 
prising  sixteen  evening*,or  k*sson«:  one  evening  per 
week,  Wednesday  evenings.  Term*  very  reasona¬ 
ble,  which  may  be  learned  at  the  above  time  and 
place. 

None  can  be  admitttd  but  such  a*  have  received 
the  value  of  one  quar'trs  tuition  in  the  the  rudiment* 
of  Music. 

J.  BAILEY. 

NEW  MUSIC  FOR  TH A.NKSGIViNii. 
TftUST  published,  and  for  vale  by  RICHARDSON 
Oiw  k  LORD,  a  beautiful  ANTHEM,  by  KENT.siiit-- 
nble  for  Thanksgiving.  Selected  by  the  Boston  Hau- 
del  and  Haydn  Society. 

Also— The  CHRISTIAN  REIGN,  an  Anthem  for 
Dedication,  OrtUnatioD,  or  Thanksgiving.  Set  in  an 
easy  and  familiar  style,  by  the  author  of  Lord’s  Day 

TUITION  IN  MUSIC, 

mR-  NOLCINI,  from  Europe, respectfully  tender 
bit  Proftseional  Services  to  the  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  of  ^ston,  and  its  vicinity,  in  tcacliiiK* 
the  use  of  the  Piano  Forte,  Singing,  &c. 

Mr.  N.  trust*  that  his  assiduity  and  unremitted  ex¬ 
ertions  for  the  improvement  of  hi*  Pupils  will  con  liuiie 
to  secure  him  a  liberal  ihr.re  of  public  patronage. 

Terms  may  be  known,  by  applying  at  his  Room 
over  the  Store  No.  3, Province  House  Kow— -entrance 
through  (he  Arch. 

N'.  B  Mr.  N.  also  tune*  Piano  Fortes  at  (he  .short¬ 
est  tiolire.  Application*  at  the  above  Room  will  n  - 
c*  !ve  iinmcdiata  atteiuion. 

TH ANKSGl V ING  ANTH E.AL. 

ST^IIOS.  Badger,  Jr.  has  for  sale  at  hi*  rrintiiig 
^  Office,  No.  10  Merchant’s  Hall,  Congress  Street 
an  Anthem  suitable  for  Thanksgiving— Composed  by 
Benjamin  Holt.  Price  12  1-2  cents. 

Also — A  new  Christmas  Anthem — Price  20  rents. 


BOSTON  THEATKE 

MR.  COOPER'S  BENEFIT. 

And  positively  his  last  appearance  in  Boston,  thi^ 
—  seasoiv. 

VIRGIN! US  by  desire. 

Col.  Tamper,  first  time  here. 

ON  MONDAY  KVKNINC  NOV.  2ff,  1821. 
fail  be  Performed, 

The  celebrated  Play  in  five  Ants,  by  desire,  called 

VIRGINIUS?. 


MR  COOPER. 


MUSIC  TUITION,  WITH  BOARD.  viRGIMUS,  MR  COOPER. 

.  Mr.  S  P.  TAYLOR,  Professor  and  Teacher  of 

Music,  and  Organist  at  the  West  Church,  respectfully  After  which  a  new  Ballet  called 

tenders  his  Professional  Services  to  (he  Ladies  and  rvisUA  tin  iVniAM  I  rvv/r 

Gentlemen  of  Boston,  in  teaching  the  Piano  Forte  UlvKA,  01\  liVlMA,.  LUVL. 

^  ri^^ApniiSn  to  be  made  at  the  Franklin  Music  To  conclude  with  (he  much  admired  Farce  in  2  Acta. 


After  which  a  new  Ballet  called 

OUKA,  OR  INDIAN  LOVE. 


Wart  ko'jve.  No.  2  Milk  Street — or  at  his  house  in 
Lev’<  relt  Place,  Green  Street,  West  Boston,  where 
you  tg  Ladies  can  be  accomniodated  with  board,  i.nd 
can  have  the  use  of  his  Piano  Forte, 


culled  (he 

pr.uCE  IS  IN  HIM. 

COL.  TAMPER.  MR.  COOPER. 


3"  . 
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Conimiinieated forthe  Eulerptiad, 
The  folloKirfg  lines  were  icrilled  a  genlltnian  dur~ ' 
ing  a  short  visit  at  Ezeier  .V.  //.  after  mang  j 
years  absence . 

LI9KS  WRITTE3I  JH  THE  TARR  Or  PHILLlPl'l  EX¬ 
ETER  ACAUEMT. 

Night’s  cortnin  easts  a  sombre  gloom, 

Around  these  well  rcmeiiiber’d  plains ; 

While  thro’  the  paths  I  lingering  roam, 

And  gare  upon  the  dear  domains.  j 

Hut  Dian  gilds  tha  face  of  night, 

W  ith  Ilearen's  pure  bcLignant  sheen  ; 

And  seems  a  necromancing  sprite, 

W’ho  spreads  enchantment  o’er  the  scene. 

And  while  I  court  the  magic  spell, 

And  pensive  trace  the  hallow’d  ground. 

No  sound  disturbs  me— -all  is  still ; 

A  moamful  silence  reigns  around. 

Conic  memory,  ever  faithful  friend, 

Thy  retrospective  aid  employ. 

Anil  spangle  my  desponding  mind, 

W’ith  blissful  scenes  of  youthful  joy. 

How  oft  beneath  yon  sacred  pile. 

I've  trac’d  truth’s  mazes  o’er  and  o'er  ; 

And  cheer’d  with  an  approving  smile, 

Have  conn’d  the  page  of  classic  lore. 

How  oft  beneath  these  poplar  trees, 

I’ve  thrown  my  youthful  form  along, 

And  hail’d  the  gentle  westt-.m  breeze. 

The  liveliest  of  the  happy  throng. 

W’ith  bosom  light  and  free  from  cares, 

I  gaily  sought  each  joyoua  scene, 

And  gamboll’d  with  iny  lov’d  compeers, 

Around  this  dear  romantic  green. 

’Twas  here  I  past  the  hours  away, 

From  all  the  ills  of  life  remote  ; 

And  when  thro’  foreign  climes  I  stray, 

My  soul  still  hovers  o’er  the  spot. 

Blest  were  those  days,  for  O  twas  here. 

My  ardent  mind  first  learnt  to  trace,  ~ 

Wild  pleasure  i*  her  mad  career. 

And  catch  the  passing  rays  of  bliss. 

Blest  were  those  days  for  they  were'erown’d 
With  many  a  fond  and  hli^sfiil  charm, 

For  hope  delusive  fiew  around. 

And  screen'd  my  bosom  from  alarm. 

’Twas  here  that  fancy  first  entwin’d. 

From  heavenly  fiow'rs  a  mystic  chain, 

Whi"h  wreath’d  around  my  youthful  miud 
And  chas’d  away  tlie  shade  of  pain. 

’Twas  here,  that  fancy’s  witching  dream, 
Unfolded  trta«ures  to  my  sight. 

And  aliew’d  me  thro’  the  vale  of  time, 

A  circle  studded  witii  deliglit. 

A  oasket  grac’d  her  waving  hand, 

Contaiiiing  never  fading  joys  ;  ' 

Bhe  touch’d  me  wifh  hvr  fairy  wand. 

And  hlesl  me  with  the  valued  {wize. 


’Twas  witchery  all— the  motley  crowd 
Of  gay  enticing  joys  has  fled  ; 

And  fell  misfortune’s  withering  cloud, 

O'er  shadows  my  devoted  bead. 

^’erfsMve  disowns  roe  for  her  child. 

And  love  disdains  my  tale  to  hear. 

And  friendship,!  voice  serene  and  mild, 

Ne’er  greets  ray  sad,  but  list’ning  ear. 

I’m  doom’d  by  fates  severe  decree, 

To  wander  thro,  the  world  oiene. 

To  pau  my  days  from  pleasure  free. 

To  live  wnJkneietng— die  vnJbiom. 

ENDTMION. 


FOR  THE  ECTBRVBIAD. 
ADDRESSED  TO  MISS  ■' 

Once  more  the  scene  returns  with  joy  we  bear. 
The  quiv'ring  wires  vibrate,  U  charm  the  ear  • 
Attendant  seraphs,  knd  their  heavenly  aid, 

And  join  in  harmony,  the  lovely  maid. 

Around  her  gentle  form,  the  graces  play, 

And  dhociuE  nymphs  will  chant  the  vocal  lay  ; 
While  softest  notes  thrill  the  delighted  breast. 

And  each  discordant  feeling’s  hush’d  to  rest. 

The  ling’ring  houra  are  past  thy  absence  made, 

A  briiliaut  sun  dispels  the  gloomy  shade  ; 

Again  will  magick  art,  thy  charms  display, 

Like  op’niiig  roses,  at  the  dawn  of  day. 

Be  oiir’s  the  pleasing  task,  “to  herald  forth,” 

Thy  blushing  merit,  and  superior  worth  ; 

Let  smiling  cherubs  nail  thee  from  on  high, 

“And  beauty  bless  each  stT-aiii,  with  raelling  eye ; 
Grief  too,  in  fiction  lost,  snail  cease  to  treep. 

And  all  the  world’s  rude  cares  be  hush’d  to  sleep 
Till  high  in  mental  world,”  with  chaste  delight, 
Apollo  wings  thy  praise,  on  “plumes  of  light,” 
With  fancy  soaring  to  Euterpe’s  seat. 

Again  thee  lovely  S  •*■'**  we  greet  ; 

Still  home  on  rapture’s  wings  we  had  that  name. 
And  crown  with  flow’riiie  wreaths  thy  rising  fame. 

ALONZO, 


BEAUTT  IE  SMILES. 

Oh  !  weep  not,  sweet  maid,  tbo’  the  bright  tear  nf 
Beauty, 

To  kindred  emotion  each  feeling  beguiles  ; 

The  softness  of  sorrow  no  magic  can  borrow,  i 

To  vie  with  the  xpleador  of  Beauty  in  Smiles. 

Man  rotes  thro*  creation  a  wandering  stranger,  j 
A  dupe  to  its  follies,  a  slave  to  its  toils  ;  \ 

But  bright  e’er  the  billows  of  doubt  and  of  danger, 
The  rainbow  of  promise  is  Beauty  in  Smiles. 

As  the  rays  of  the  sun  a’ar  the  bosom  of  nature, 
Renews  every  flower  which  the  tempc&t  despoils. 

So  joy’s  faded  blossoms  in  man’s  aching  bosom, 
Revive  in  the  sunshine  of  Beauty  in  Smiles. 

The  crown  of  the  hero,  the  star  of  the  rover, 

'The  hope  that  inspires,  and  the  spell  that  beguiles. 
The  song  of  the  poet,  the  dream  of  the  lover 
The  infidel's  heaven  is  Beauty  in  Smiles. 


BEAUTT  IE  TEARS. 

The  smile  that  illumines  the  fair  face  of  beauty, 

W  ben  kindled  by  virtue,  alluring  appears  ; 

But  smiles,  tho’  alluring,  ne  magic  can  borrow, 

To  vie  with  the  softness  of  Beauty  in  Tears- 

The  smiles  that  are  sweetest,  are  often  deceiving — 
Too  often  a  mask  that  hypocrisy  wears  ; 

But  grief  is  the  genuine  oflspringof  feeling, 
Andnothiug  affects  lu  like  Beauty  in  Tears. 

There’s  something  in  terrow  exalts  and  refines  eio. 

Its  victim  to  bosoms  of  feeling  endears — 

And  Oh  !  is  there  aught  in  this  world  that  inclines  ei 
To  actions  of  glory — 'tis  Beauty  in  Tears. 

But  smiles,  tho’  they’re  aweet,  can  but  serve  to  ea- 
livcQ 

Our  momenta  of  ease,  when  the  heart’s  free  fiom 
cares  | 

The  hand  of  affliction  will  point  us  te  heaven  ; 

An  Angel  of  Peace  then  is  Beauty  iu  Tears  { 

Weep  on  then,  ^weet  maid,  since  the  bright  Tear  of 
Beauty, 

Dispel  the  dark  cloud  of  our  doubts  and  our  feari 
And  points  to  iit  mortals,  the  path  of  our  duty— 

Oh  I  weep  then,  for  lovely  is  Beauty  in  Tears. 

L. 


AE  ACROSTIC. 

M-isguided  once  by  love's  imperial  sway, 

I-n  Cythereds  hallow’d  grove  I  chanc’d  to  stray, 

8  ecure  from  eve’ry  eye,  save  laughing  Love  } 
b-ave  sea-bom  Venus  with  her  gentle  dove. 

B  tbind  an  elm  with  rev'rend  ivy  grac’d, 
R-vciiu‘d  upon  a  turf,  a  beauteous  nymph  wu 
plac’d  ; 

O-er  her  fair  cheek  the  sweetly  blushing  rose, 
D-iffused  a  lovely  tinge,  while  modest  glows 
R-etumed  upon  her  face, and  caus’d  her  to  disclose 
I  1-n  heart  felt  strains,  if  Damon  he  hut  mine. 
Propitious  love  our  l.ands  and  hearts  shallyoia. 

ACAOCMICUS  OXORIESSM. 

FOR  THE  CDTERFUAI). 
THE  BORROWED  KISF. 

Laura,  by  that  borrow’d  kiss, 

I,  alas!  am  quite  undone  ; 

T'was  SO  meet,  so  fraught  with  bliss, 
Thousands  will  not  pay  that  one. 

Lest  the  debt  should  break  your  heart, 
Roguish  Laura  smiling  cries. 

Come,  a  hundred  then  in  part, 

For  the  present  shall  suffice. 


It  is  a  msxi  a  in  Uit:  schools. 

That  women  alts' ays  uoaton  fools  : 
If  so  dear  Jar  a,  I’m  ^ure  your  wife, 
Must  love  you  as  siie  tiuca  her  life. 


A  gentl'-nian  diuing  in  componv,  requested  a  friend 
to  help  hinn  to  a  potatoe,  which  n,  imit^edial*»ly  did, 
sayiiif^  “  I  flaUcr  inysclf  you  will  find  ’!uU  a  lerj 
good  niid  me.ily  one.“  *‘1  thauk  you,“  quoth  th* 
otkvi,  it  oouid  net  lie  ntelior  J.', 


